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* \/ ■ • " . 

/ ■ - 'i ' 

ORGANIZATIONAL CONTRQL IN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS; 

• A CASE STUDY OF GOVERNANCE IN SCHOOLS 



This study suggests that the conceptual xuoclels we have devised to/ 
describe, a;ialyze, aiid predict behavior and e^jents in educa^tion^il 
organizations are of^low^rade quality and not extremely useful in helping 
UB solve, or even cope with successfully, the many complex .problems that 
confront our public schools. » / . * 

In Response to part of this problem, a basic goal of this research 
Is^ to develop a conceptual model <^ school governance and decision-making 
that highlights the semi-professional/bureaucratic interplay. An ethno- 
^aphlc research methodology is used to study and diagnose the decision- 
maSdng process of selected schools^. , - . 

' y The d^ta of the study suggest that a school is composed of multiple 
1?t)here8 of influence each maintaining differing degrees of decisional 
.^tonomy, a seml-professional/bureaucratlc interaction, formal and 
informal power bases, coalitions tha< form and br^k apart 'under shifting , 
environmental conditions^ (e.g. , placid to turbulent), a "contested zone," 
and, a relatively informal "negotiated order," wljtch serves, among other 
'things, to 1 ipkyt he , various' spheres bf influence into a "loosely coupled 
system." / \ ' ^ 

* • " 

The proposed study is significant because it (1) challenges much of * 
the conventional wisdom surrounding how our educational organizations 
function, and (2) draws into the field of education many useful concepts 
*now found mostly in literature of ilaanagem^nt sectors 9utside>of .education. 



V ' ' ORGANIZATIONAL CQNtROL EDUCATIONAL 'SYSTPMS: 

• ^ A CASE STUDY OF GOVERNANCE IN SCHOOLS • ' ' . 

Management sci-^ftists do not have theC iCixury of treating theory, like ' 
Cihderellats slipper ,f uni|que to a single orgaaization; nor like The Old 
, Woman's Shoe, encompassing, every membef of the^tam^ly of organizations. 
In establishing a useful relationship^ between^ theory and practice, manage- 
ment-scientists must develop Reasoned "images of reality" that explain and 
predict behavior and events/ These images of rSality, usually called models 
or conceptual frameworks, should be sensitive to the unique feature3 of a' 
unique organizational-type (such as schools) that distinguish it from ot?her 
organizational- types. Accordingly, the objectives of this research are as ^ 
follows: ' ' ' , , 

1. To diaghose the process of school governance and decisioi||making 
In selected schpols. gf^sed on this diagnosis, 

2. to develop a conceptual framework which depicts tow the processes 

' * • ^ ' / *♦ ' ' . 

of governance and dec i^s ion-making function in •schools , Specifically, 

» • — 

3. to develop a conceptual framework which gives special' treatment to a 
relatively unique feature fouAd in educational organizations, the 

• / * professicmal-bureaucratic interaction of teachers and administ rator s. 
Dectalon-making is definedhere as the process of making choices in 
organizations (Simon, 1957:4). Governance Is defined aa cont;rol over the 
declsioh-making pro^sa. ^. ^ , 



AUTHOR'S NOXP: This pap)^ was supported in part by an Intramural reWarch 
grant 'from the Academic Senate of the University of California at Riverside. 
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The professional-bureaucratic interaction is important to issues of ' 
governance and decision-making because the teachers as professionals, or 
semi-prbfessionals if you will (Lortie^^ 1969), sense a Tegitimacy in claims 
of first aj.leg£anc^ to the norms of the profession and to' their colleagw^v 



group. In cpntrast, the. administratqrs as officers of the bureaucracy, ;i 
bureaucrats in Weber's (1947) use of the term, must be loyal to the qrgani- 



tation that, employs them (Coxwih,' 1974a: 247) . "In this instance," Lortie 
'\(1969:1) writes, "the several s^trands of hierarchical control, collegial 
^oMrol, and autonomy become^ tangled acid complex.'^ Helping^ to untavel 
* theseS tangles is an important aspect of this research. 



It is important to note that the term "bureaucrat" is u$ed here in 



■J 



nrigiaal^Weberlan context associated with rationality and efficiency as . 

opposed to the popular pejorative connotation 6f rigidity and inefficiency.' 

it • • 

Workliig in a similar research vein, Wolcott '^[1977: 118-20) narrows the focus 

a bit and speaks of schooj. administrators as technocrats as opiJbsed to 

bureaucrats. • ^ > 

Conceptual' "IiAagey of Reality " ' ^ * 

/ 

Since the study of organization and administration moved from/ an art to 

* - f 

a. science early this century, three proposed models (sometimes called tra« 
dltioijs or schools' of thought) have dominated the field of management: (1) 
the classical hierarchical model, which tends to be a mix of bur^ucrati-c 
'theory (Weber, 1947) and' scientific mihagement (Taylor^ 1923) ; '(iZ) the 
social system mod^l, a derivative of the Hawthorne Studies (Roethlisberger 
& Dickson, 1939); and. (3) t^e open system model (Kat2«*^ Kahn^ 1966) • It is 
important to note that these models tend to serve both as guidelines' for 

Y » ^ . . • • 

pradt^ioners as they attempt to make osganizatidna functjton effectively 



efficiently, and. as Conceptual frameworks or '^lense^^' usdd by researcherd 
as they*attempt to* diagnose the complex socio-ted:\nical relationships found 



in organizations. • 

/ The classical hierarchical model has probably been the dominant organi- 



^atidnal framework used in trying to operate as well as analy^ educational 
systems . ^ (Callahan, 1962; Griffiths et al.^.l96Z; Anderson/ 1968; Abbojtt, 
1969). Clearly a school system ha^ numer<9us characteristics which suggest 
it has roots in classical organization^ theory, such as: a well defined ' 
hierarchy of authority *(board of education to' superintendent, to principals 
to teachers), a division of labor (te^achers,,. aides, counselors), a prescribed 
ordering of events (third to fourth to fifth grade),, a body of i^ules and 
policies/ stipulating expected and prohibited behaVior, an emphasis on dis- 
ciplined compliance, and so on. 

The 'second^ conceptual lens frequently used to understand issues of 
governance and decision-makiAg is tfie social system model which- emphasizes 
the make up and operation of formal and infomfal groups dhat operate in a 

semi-autonomous fashion in the internal envir^iment o£ an organization. 

i * 

Issued of decision-making are complicated by *^the fact that the informal 
social syastems have their own sets o^norms, expectattoaB, objec^lves^ apd 
sources of iJower ' (Becker, 1961; Goslin, 1965; Getas^ls et al., 1968*; 
Batds £« Harvey, 1975). * ^ * • ^ 

The third conceptual lens" has. us "trying to understand the operations 



\ 
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,of sctiools through the perspective of contingency theory (Lawrence & 
Lorsch, 1967, 1969; Da^.& Gab arro, 1972; Tyler, 1973; Hanson &^ Brown, 
J977), which is a derivli|ive of open system theory (Herriott & Hodgklns, 
19731 Br^do 6^ Brcfio, 1975). A distinctive feature of open system th|!'oVy is 
the focus on the dep^enden'cy relationships and exchanges between the orgsni- 



zatlon and its external environment. Schools are supported by and in turn 

■ ' * - t, ■ 

must support the, social, political, and cultural demands of The community. 

■ . ■ ■ •. 'r y . 

As an open system, the school is seen as linking processes of '(1) input \ 
(e.g., human, material, constraints, expectations), (2) through put (e.g., 

■ ^ , . • • ' /' 

teaching-learning, reward systems, socialization), (3) outpot (e.g., 
graduates, custodial control, behavioral' ch^ges, romantic attachments), 
and (4) feedback and renewal process (e.g., information guiding decision- ^ 
making, financial support to^renew the cycle). 

Contingency tbeouf. on the .other hand, concentrates its analytical 



T 



focus on the adjustmeiffs internal to the <n:ganization (e.g., dlfferentia- 
tion and integration) as it seeks to modify procedures to ffllet the chang- v 
ing demands of the ^virQUment of the open system. Jhu^^ the contingency 
perspective stresses that the school requires variability in organizat;ional 
response capabilities to cope with changing environmental needs and demands 

The brief sketch of these three ofeen used "images of reality" high- 
lights the fact that they are rooted ki tiiffering assumptions about such 
critical Issues as, for example, rationality and limits to rationality, 
authority at^d *power, organizational control, incentives, and the like. 
Graham Allison (1969:690) helps-^ive focus- tp the problem wheA he writes 
that "CoQce^tual models both fix the ^esh ot the nets that the analyst 
drags through the material in order to explain a particular action or / 
decision and direct him to cast his net in selected ponds, at certain^ 
depths, in order to catch the< f 1$^ he Is after." Hence, J.f educators use* 
the wrong conceptual lens in description, ^alysis and prediction or use 
a "flawed" lens, they find theiDS^lves throwitu the wratfg^net Into the 
wrong pond at the wrong depth and catching fisi they are not after (unan* 
tlclpated consequences) « Unfortunately, we^crften see these unanticipateH 



consequences emerge as, for example^, innovations that fail, teasibn and 
conflict between teachers and administrators, direptives that are ignored, 
and the like. ♦ ^ ' , 

The Pro1)lem . * ^ * 

/• \ \ ' 

In response to ballooning concerns about our most use(i ''images of 

/ ~ 

reality^" va3:;ious organization theorists have spoken out for the need to * 

rethink how our educational organizations wrk in the. real worlds Dan 

Griffiths (1977:4) speaks for many, of us when he writes: 

Clearly, the way in which people view themselves and their 
relations t;o others in, organizations has changed to the 
/ point that the theories of administrative and organizational 
behavior we have been using are no longer applicable. They 
do not describe organizational behavior, nor -do they predict 
such behavior. They ignore tfie basic change in authority 
relationships that has been underway since World War II az^d 
that accelerated in th§ early 1960s. # 

f 

At what might* be called the macro level, -then, Griffiths sets the 

i - ■ . • 

stage for the general organizational problem which will give direction to 
the development of this research. The general problem statement comes in 
tvo 'parts: (i) publ^ schools as organizations of our own creation are not 
particularly sensitive to the special needs and problems of clients (stu- 
dents, parents, community) or responsive to the e3q>ectation8 of school 
6'fficials (teachers, administral^ors) ; (2) the conceptual models w6 have 
devised to describe, analyze, and predict behavior and events* are of a 
low grade quality an^ not extremely useful In helping us solve, or even 
cope with successfully, the many complex problems that confront our schools < 

Research Design * ' 

The data of the xesearch^were drawn ftom studies of two elementary 
schools, Qne middle school, and two high schoi) la found in what will be 



ofill'ed the Sherwood ^chool District which is located in a ^arge westewi city. 
The data were gathered using an eth^ogr^hic, "ob8ervei;Vas participant" metho- 
dology (Lufez & lainaccone/ 1969:108) which the researchers dould view 
natural* situations in the schools after establishing\ bonds of confidence 
with^the educators (Scott ,. 1965) , The ^three researchers involved were viewed, 
in a large extent, as impartial onlopkers an^i questioners who could ask % 
questions reg^rdij^g matters not usually discussed an»ng colleagues oi» 
authority figures. In this context, the researchers 9pent approximately six 
months gathering data at ^c^ of the t^ree levels of schooling covering a 
totaj. time period of approximately two year^. 

The dl^trd gathering process included intensive interviews (30 to 60 
nlinutes €rach>, direct observation (faculty cffeteria, classrooms, school 
meetings, etc), and document analysis (minutes of meetings, correspondence, ' 
policy l>andbooks, etc.). With^ descriptive data ^ailab^e, the key to analy- 
sis was the emergence and identification of behavioral patterns in those data. 

This paper represents a S5mthe8is of the "component 'part" studies re- 
ported elsewhere (Hanson, 1976; Hanson, & Brawn, 1^77; Brown, 1976; McKenzie, 
1977). Because of space limitatioaa, the "raw da^a" are not reported here 
but ar^ available in the original works. ^ther limitations exist. The 
teacher-admlni^trato* interaction was of primary inqjortance; therefore^ the 



roles of the central office officials^ Students, and noncerti floated perspnnei 
were reco^ized but given limited attention. Also, detailed att^tion wil'l 
not be given here to discussing differences between elementary o:^ secondary , 
levels; only processes commo^^jp educational organizations will be treated. 
All Issues influencing school govenvance cannot, of course^ be t?reated. 
Those- issues central to the bureaucratic-professional interaction will be 
W^hlightei. • . 



The iQS^e of generalization is important to any Research* Thfe argument • 
loade here ia tha^the processes of decision-snaking^ but not the content of 
decision-makiiag can.be generalised to other educational settings. In dbher 
words, the vay decisions are made has generalization value and not what 
decisions are made* la a field dtudy such as this, the vehicle of generali- 
zation is the conceptual model which emerges from tHe^researc^. The model 
is then presented to the research community for testing using other metho- - 
doAogies (e;g«, experimental) in other school- community settiifg^* 

Xn. OverView of the Interacting Spheres Moderl 

The key organizational characteristics of the model, referred to as the 
Interacting Spheres Model (ISM), tha^t emergefl from th^ data are illustrated 
in Figure 1 . 

) ' ^ •* 



Insert Figure 1 about' here ^ 



The key c6;ixp6nents of the model are as follows: , ^ 

1. Problems^emerge and decfsions must follow as tte organtk^ional. 
environment shifts from a placid to> ttirbulent condition. 

2. Problems nrust b^ resolved in a milieu of multiple interacting 

sphered, of influence . 

« » 

3. Each 8p*here of influence is shaped by the needs of a specific 
decision-making environment . . 

♦ 

4. The dominaat^ spheres of ^C^ynce axe those t);iat surround ^e 
task needs of the settl-professionals (teachers) and 'the bureau* 

^crata (administrator^ ), although the 'non-certificated personnel, 
P parent groups, etc. kX^o have* their own sphefret of \nfl\ience. 

5. Specific decisio^ ar^ formally or informally zoned to differei^ 
spheres of influence. 9 ' * 

6. Each sphere of influence has a measure of decision-making autonomy 
(discretion) as veil as identifiable constraints on^that autonomy. 




7. Formal and informal subcoaltttons form arid break apart*' within and 
betweea spheres depending pn the chara^t«r of the particular 
emergent decision to be made. 

&• * The formal, ^d informal subcoalitions develop differing degrees 

of differentiation and integration de^^endimg on the issue at hand. . 

9. Each sphere has a sc^urce of power enabling it to take action. ^ 

10. Specific decisioM that fall within. ihore than onie^ sphere of in- 
fluence are in a contested zone; 

' » • 

11. Decisions made regarding problems within a contested zone are Ghe 
product of Informal- or formal negotiation,^ and a negotj.ated order 
emerges. • 

i2r The multiple sphered of. influence that are iinkred t;ogetiier by the 
negotiated order form the basis of a* loosly coupled system . *^ 



13; Adpii'nistrators have developed tactics-^ attempt, infbrmitl infer ^^ 

vent ions into the teachers' sj^herj^ of influence, and thi teachers^ 
have developed defensive strategies to defend their sphere against 



14. Teachers have developed tActics to attempt informal fht-erventions • ^ 
into the admihistrators ' sphere, of influence, and the administra- * 
tors have develpped defensive strategics to defend thei#sphere . 
against' such*outside interventions. • - \ 

The researchers foufid that a key ,to under stand^ing the processes of 

making decisi^)ns that give direction to schools was an underst^ding of the • 

** • 
spheres of influence. , ^ 

' ^ . ' . • l ... 

Spheres of Influence .1 ' • . 

The fitst few weeks of observation in each sqhool \fould t}rpically unfold 
as a confusing buzz of eveifts, like static oV* wireless. At any given 
moment in a high schoo.l,^or example, we c^ld find one administrator revie^-^ 
ing persoiyiel files in the quiet of his office, a 'second being verbally 
abused by an angry pariflt, and a third chairing -a* cigl^is milting of depait- 
y - ment heads exhorting them to get out of the behavioral objectives because * • 
an accreditation visit '^s coming up shortly. ' / ' - 

Some of th« tjBscheits would be found lacturing to their students in highly 

ft • 

o . • ( 
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structured settings, i^il^e >thers cou^d be found sitting under tfjees'dis- 
cussing the subject br^fre ""d^fi^. StudJhts could be fo^und, for example, j 
stu4yiag. ia'thfe library, smoking clandestinely behind the cars in the • 
parking lot\" lisWioio^^tC'eiitiVely in 'tfie classxoom,^ or -just standing 
^ound looking bored, - . ^ - 

Some very specific organizational, patterns were /tmmediktel-y visible, 
such as bu3es coming and going^ beXls ringing o^ the hour, football players 
tuirning out for practice, lunches being served, meetings being called, role 
being taken, "and e^j^inaKons being giv6n.. Other patterns tobk/w^ks to. 
sort out, such.as the struggle by ie^ichers to gain ext^nsiv'fe participation 
in the selection^of new adS-iAstrators, the drive to^ improve the testing 
program, or t^e struggle to obtain grater support and\ resources f or < * 
specific academic programs, • ^ ' . 

We often saw tethers and administrators workiag together in a more or 
less collaborative . fashion toward a. more ot less, defined j^oal. However, we] 
also saw these same groups at*times taking their own leads and working in . . 
opposition to one another and often in defiance of eSitablish^d school policy 
and rules (e.g.., the tejecTionCof team teaching tbcough' thinly disguised 
noncompliance).' V ^ ^ - 

In short, rather, than finding a- rationally plaoited and logically ^ 
executed process of orgBnization and administration controlled ^rpm the top, 
of the hierarchy, we found' a mixe< bag of structured and unstructured .ac«ti« ' 
vity, formal and Informal prq^r^ures, and contrbllfed and fiutonomous behavior^ 
One of thfe first m^jor research queitions^we.had to treat was, "How is it , 
possible that a school can 'functlodt with such a set of seemingly- coordinated 
as>well as random activities 'and behaviors going on all once?" Or, ^as 
Qne teacher so poignantly phrased the issue, "Is there really a method 



bjehind all tkls madness?" • " . • 

,Our data-ssuggest that there is a "method," and on reflection it^ appears 

' . ' . V ■ ' - 

quite reasonable and« understandable. In all of the schools sf^ied we* dis- 

covered the existence of spheres of influence > or what might be called 

domains or decisional zones ; Although amot^ the many 'schools studied ^the 

spheres differed in kind and content, they did exist. Visible sphefds of 

inf^ufence were maintained at least by .the n^ncerUi^jiH 

secretaries, janitors, popks), the school ^l^l^i^t^^^^^^ance p«sonn^l, 
teachers, students, parent groups, and .central office officials. Each sphere 
maintained, relative degrees of 'power, autonomy, declsionf-making discilfttion, 
legitimacy, ^.and their own ill-def?ned t^sks and objectives. The two dominant' 
spheres of influence Were maintained by the iQcal school admini^stTators an^ 
teachers and the^e two will become the Cjentral focus of this* paper. • ^ ' 

The two domltiant sn[ieres> of influSbcev seem to be an* organizational 
xiesponse to a fundamental decisic^n-making problem found in schdbls. ^''.Cast i^ 
the form of a question, "How does the school ^imultmeously provide for at^ 



least two very necessary and distinct decisionali^tevironments, one /of which 
supports a rational, prof rammed and consistent environment^^ile the other 
a personalis.t j.c , unencumB^Jred and flexible environmenjfer" On the face of .it, 
we might think that two such imlikely decision-aidlang environments^ one 
responsive to bureaucjfatic needs and the oth^r to pro^eaaiiOnaT^oftedSy i:ould 

' ^ ' ' . ;^ . • ^^^^ ^ / 

nop live together under one »oof without continuously creating idaurmotm^ 
able pirohlems for ^|||Mnother>. , ^ ^ • ^ . < 

In Response to the question, our data |^ell into a pattern which supports 
a process ide^itified by Dan. Lor tie (1969:35-36) as decisional "zoning." 



Roughly speaking, eac|i sphere .of* influence ^s built around arid, rooted in a \ 
decisional zone where* either formal delegation, ix^ormal a5ai2<i;>tion, or 
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traditional dominion a specific group tends to control the choices which 
*take place in that, zone* Decisional . zoning establishes conditions which 
Inf^ence the processes of^ governance and decision-making in schools* 
Numerous resiearqhers (cf»^Lortie, 1975; Pellegrin, 197-5) have observed 
thpt the primary acti,vities and responsibilities of administrators and 
teac^erc serve as ^the Basis of zoning* The. administrator's primary con* 
cerns Irevolve around school-wide issues while the teachers tend to devote 
their energies to the classroom. Charles Bidwell (1965:976^-9771 ytttes 
t;h£t "the "looseness of system structures an'd the^nature of the teaching 
task seetn to press for a professional mode of school system orgaaizi^ion, 
while demands fox uniformity ^f product- and the long time span over which 
cohoi;^s of students are trained press for rationalization of activities 
and thus for a bureaucratic base of organization." ^ ^ 

A professional Enodelbf organization which impacts on the governance 
process has sStt^ ^unique features which set it apart from a bureaucratic 
type; Professionals, for example, (a) have authority limited to the^ 
narrow axre^ of expertise, (b) have autonomy over their own decisions, {c) 
have higher loyalties to the values and lexpectations of their profession 
than to those espoused by the organization that employs them, (d) control 
the admissibn, sanction, aild evaluation of those who aspire to or are within 
the profession, and (e) havei stress placed on goal ach^^m^nt, client 
orientation^ and theuniqueness of the clients' problems rather thaa on 
technical ef ficlercy, . task orientation^ and the uniformity of clients V 
problems (Blau & Scott, 1962; Corwtn^ 1965)« 

' At this point the researchers felt that the hospital .model of decisioa- 
making might provide an acceptable substitute to the cl^sical hierarchical 
model so often used to characterise schools. jAs.Hall ti954:459) observes. 



the hosprltal supports twi authority structures^ oo the administrative, side 
" it ei^ends £rom the superintendent down through various sections such as 
nurse super^^is^rs, th^ kitchen, the housekeeping* staff, the accountants, 
Aid • • provides a system of orders, and of accountability from the top' 
to Jthe tK;»ttom of th« organization. On the pther hand, the hierarchy of the 
doctors stands completely outside this structure. The doctors have their ^ 
own hierarchy* • • No^persou in ^the 'administrative hierarchy g^ves commands 
to nodical ^staff members." 

. 

* After examining our data we concluded that while the Hual structures^ 
model is attractive because of its ability ,to accommodate the diverse re- 
quirements of profea^sionalism simultaneously 'with those of bureaucratic 

^ , - ".\ • ' i 

management, it is weak for our purposes .because the tasks of admlnistclring 
a hospital are different at key points^ from ^hose of administering schools. 
The basis of authority for hospital administrator does *aot« cut aciross the , 
professional norps and responsibilities of medical experts. However, school 
administrators .are evaluators of teacher beh^ior and thus are required to 
intrude *into professionally guarded areas of teacher expertise. Albo, the' 
degree of professional^ status and e^ertise fo*r teachers is not taken for 
granted by administrators as It is for doctors in hospitals/ Consequently, 
the clear-cut dual supervisory structure and degree of specialization found 
in 'hospitals are not replicated in the school setting. W^^ound ourselves 
agreeing ylth Lortie (1969) v^en he characterized teachers aa semi-profes- 
sionals rather than professionals. Hencfe, otu: research problem teak on the 
dimensions of buil<^ig a semi-professional decision-mdcing model for schools 



i^ich fell some^ere between the^classicajl hieratchlcai laodel ahd the hospital 
model. ^ . s ^ ' * 

. y ' ■ 

It is important to. note that the zoning process laid the basis of pTB^ 



-dicXabllity betwe^ Ohe teachers and the admli^istrators. Although in each 
school the inclusive character of the zones differed* to some extent, general 
tinder^stapdiiigs existed on the pai^rt of all parties (teachers, administrators. 
Students, janitors, etc^) with* regard to "the way we do things around here," 
New arrivals to any one school were quickly, socialized through. such means as 
faculty meetings, teacKer handbooks, conversations with "old hands," and the . 
like. Mo^st of the school personnel admitted to the researchers that "after 
«a few weeks ardtuid h^re, there ar^ few surprj^jj^." Hence, the existence of . 

^pheres o£ inf luence>^orms \he basis of predictability between t;eacher3 and 

' ' , ' ' •* • 

administrators and thus functions as a conflict rc^duction mechanism that 

A I ^ 

permits the tasks of schocAing^ to be carried* out mor^ smoothly.^ 

- - ' , \ 

.The existence of spheres influence suggests the presenqe of decisional 

discretion or autonomy,. The next research -question becomes: , "In the Sherwood 

Schools, what are the brganizatipnal characteristics which contril^ute to the 

presence' of autonomy within a given sphere of inf l^^ce?" ' 

Autonomy Within Spheres , ^ * , 

Accordinglto Katz (1968:18)/ autonomy "refers to the independence of 
subunits of an organization from control by other parts of the organization 
or even by the whole prg%uiizdtion«" Autonomy, however, dqes not mean 
license. In the Sherwood Schools, the teachers and administrators were 
quit^s ^le^ ,^.^€lfid^"^^ about those decisions upon , which the^julait they, 

they could act independently and tibse where they felt they needed to con- 

■ . ■ 'V 

suit on or share the act of ehoicd* .Rather tlian "blanket and uniform autonomy 
the s^parat^ domains of teachers and administrators, it is more appropriate^ 
to apJ ^ o f "pockets of autonomy^" each differ^nift in" riiembership (e.g,, hi^ory 
teachers, fpotball coaches), freedom fi^'om outside intervention,* and leveis^/md 



limits of discretion (e.g., coaches have more 4i8Cretion on the football 

, field than history* teachers in the classroom), 

The degrees of autonomy within each sphere of influence in general, and 
within each pocket of autonomy specifically, were constraioi^d by- limits Imposed, 
for example, by the state legislature (e.g., books must be selected from 

*^at^ approved li^t), the court' system (e.g., no. pr^er in. the classroom), the' 

^ ^ . ' 

school board (e.g. |<^ndividualized instruction is the only, acceptable teach-^ . 
ing mode)., and the principal (e.g., "All teachers must be iir^he- classroom 
by 8 a.m."). In some instances the limits to autonomy were fixed and in» 
flexible, s\x^ as the requirement for teachers to take roll in each class, 
and at other times flexible akid subject to interpretation, such as the 
degree to which behavioral objectives were actually used to guide classroom 
instruction." 

y < . • 

Once all the formal constraints to autonomy w^ere treated, the teachers 
still did not feel they had complete freedom to act in an unrestrained 
fashiod. Their sense of the norms of the profession afeemed to estab- 
lish limits to acceptal^e behavior, in Iv^y ing degrees of course, with 
teachers. Also, in the Sherwood School,s we fdund the principals to be 
significant forces in determining the scope oi^^^tte, teatlHMCQ* a^toqbwy. The 
prlticipaj. li the'oj^ who usually ixt^rw^s the directives and ^t^traints ^ ^ 
coming down from the central ozfio>, the state legislature^ and comnunity, etc. 

School administrators also reported^ on a network of constraints which 
limited their own domains. These constraints ranged from the legal to -the 
paychqlogical variety. Tl^y spoke of limits placed by^Kte 



accreditation teams, budgets, district policy, coasnmity expectations] 
teacher needs, federal grant requirement^, health and safety codes, court 



decialona; and the lik«. 

r 



Applications of Power ; ^ / , ' « 

* Power is the ability.af one iirJit to influence or impose, its will upon 
another unit (Kaplan, 1964:13^14), Because a specifiCvgroup has autoaomy 
over a speci£J,c set" of dec i-s ions does not necessarily mean (hat the source^ 
of that autonomy Is some sort of power* (Corwin, 1974b: 257) • The autonomy 
can be rooted in, for example^ the isolatioix of' the clasaroom or delegation 
from the principal. The school .administrators were often seen actJ^vely pro- 
tecting and nurturing the autonomy of. teachers because the administrators - 
seemed to be aware that through* this autonomy the mission of the schoo^<was 
being carried out--"tdaching kfSs." r ' . 

Howeyer, the application of ppwer also coAtributes at timea to the 

f . * ^ . 

• . • ^'^ • ^ ^ 
source of teacher Autonomy. ' French and Raven (1959) Identify five basea^of 

«* 

power, all of . which weri^ found operating in 'the |;iands^ of teachers and adminifl 
trators in' the Sherwood Schools. , Illustrations of teaqher power sources are 
as follows: (1) legitimate power (sometimes called aijjthority), deriVed from 
the hierarchy and directed mostly at, students ^^'we will have a test on 
Friday")*; (2) coercive power ^ threats to go^irectly to the board of educa- 
fipn or the newspapers' with. a con5)laint, (3) expert power ^ specialized 
academic knowledge, (A) reward power ^ expressions of praise or appreciation, 
(5) referent power ^ charismatic or friettdship behavior with which others can 
identify. . , , * * . - 

short, the researc;hars foimd that teachers and adoiiniatratWs tend « 
to make decisions within what might be described as "protected pockets of 
autonomy^" These pockets itre incorporated in decislon-ni^ing spheres^ of 
iaf luance. "The spheres^ and pockets of autodony have limits placed upon . 

tiifbm by a net%iork of constifaints. The sources c£ autonomy can be rooted in 

• \ ^ / 

either jLhe formal hietarchical structure, wqrk ^space isolation, or the 



Informal application of pdwer, 

I* . 

, Given the existence of spheues^of influence, thenext research question 

5ecoiies: ILWhat are the types, of decisiqn's tlfat are -made by-tht bureaucrats' 

- A ' 

and the s^mi-profess*ionals in.»ir own 'domains ?" 

DecIsion>Makinfl Categories • . ^' ' j . 

The researchers ifdentified fiv^ caf^ories of decisions being made in 
the Sherwood Schools.; ^ ' . ' • ^ 

' • 1. - Allocation ^ebia^ious ;-* the dlstribujrion df human and. mfl^er^il^ 
, resources '4n the sachdol/ . ' . - J ' 

i2.\ Securij:y Decislotts : - th^; pre8ejYa£';tod^of physical^ and psycho lo^l- 
<" ^ -^cal. sfiifety of fatuity ,and'*stud^nt^. > ' * .! ' / ' 

. ** ^ • ' * - ■ ^' / . "\v / " ^ ' * ^ • 

-3. Boitfidary Decisions : the. tleterminatiojn of wba ^ptrols the pasSjage 
of materials, tiiforinatiol^ and people from%on^proain .to, another, 
• >' ^ Vithin the, school oj'^betsweein ti)e 'gc^fbolxa^ 

Evaluation ^Ejeoi^iCfns :. fhe pksftln& of ^Judgniet|t o^^tfie Quality df 
pertannai^ce (teachar-ot Vtudent)^ , • , / ^ ■ v • 

5. Instructional Deeisit^ns : l^t^ detetipJjia|l<hv pf ^classroom teachl^ 
learning processes .ai\d'*c'ontent., / V * / ' 

\ claae ±aspe;:<,iod^<>f eal^ :pategoi;y* in'^ Sh>rwo^ 'Schools .repealed 

tjjat soEoe* decl^ipns wtthiq^N^ g1*ven tategory ..j^e'll basically within the^ ' 

administrator?' sphere'^-of: irff \ufence, tJtfier^ '.fell* witli'tn the teachets^ sphere 

and others fell within the ovTerlm ^ cabled the'/^contested zone" (as' 

illustrated In Figure 1). • The -ma^Wtial dealing yith decisional cat^giries 

reported in this/^eetiotv of the paper vwas idrawn principally ftbm the. high 

schools, although the same categories vera. also f6imd in the lower gtad»; 

-1^' ' 7 * 

Exan^Ies'of ' the five categories, some bf which had subcatlegories, ate- pre- 
seated iif' Figure -2.* No *t,teiiipt is tiade ,;^.n thts paper ta identify al; the. 

• ■ ' ' y ' ' * ' . 

decisions found in eacl^ sphere, only a single exan^le is, presented as an 
illustration. .(For a coiH)lfete presentation of dficisions in all categories 



see Brown, 1976 :Ch/ A). 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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Having examined categories of decisions, the research questions be- 

comes: • "Do the *t|eachers or administrators act in concert on decisions 

* * * ^ • 

falling \kthin tl^eir own sphere of influence?" 



\Subcoalitions Within S-pheras of Influence ^ ' ^ • 

As" depicted thus far, a school iarmade up of .Offering decisional « 
Environments that form they^feses of spheres of influenced. However, even 
wL^thin their own d6maitvs , "the teachers or administrators in the Sherwood 
"Schools typibally were not observed as actiTig in concert. Instead*, they 
could be seen acting in small- groups (sometimes merging li^o J ^ger groups) 
which would siWggle to achieve some o1>jeptive (e.g., "We improve our 

relat^ns with parehts," or "We' need upre bilingual teachers",). 

Providing, insijjht Into this perspective, Cyert and March (1963:27)* 
write, "Let us view ttie organization as d coalition. It is a coalition of 
individuals, some of them organized irito^ subcoalit*ions." The 'Subcoalition* 
•members can usually be identified ^pver a specified, relatively brief, . 
•period of .time or for a particular decision. Over a^more exl^ended period 
of time, Cyert and March argue, we, can usually identify certain claases of 
decisions that are treated by oTngoing subcoalitions. 

These subcoalitions seem to share with one another only those amBiguou 

goals which act as public flags with great symbalic value. Goals suph as' 

• , • ' • 

."to develop an awareness of the values inheterit in* our democr'rftic society 
and loyalty to it« underlying principles" serve as 8yiii>olic cement which 
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holds the ovganization together. In an informal' sense, however^ the 
researchers observed the subcoalition menLb^ers;i&st^li8hing their own 
priorities based on their own ^^terpretatldn ol dominant ^needs (e.g,. , 
client, community, teacher, school, eto^, In^any given school the 
researchers ^mlght observe, for example, q^e group of teachers trying to 

4 

^^^^ «i 

^^^^ the reading program, a second concerned with Inm^oving working con- 
ditions, and a third trying to block changes in the testing program. The 
l^apt on school policy and procedures by the different subcoalitions 
differed due t;o a number of variables, such as the alliances any given' 
subcoalition could form, the e'xtent of outside pressure existing in suppqrt 
or opposition to the goal of the .subcoalition, "the vl&lbility of the issue, 
and the relative power of the subcoalition. 

- After identifying the. presence of various subcoalitions in. the Sherwood 
Schooils, the researchers set out to -under3Cand the nature of their organizar 
tion and the role they play in .the decision-making process. Information con 
ceiming these issues are reported in the next section and will be drawn 
principally from the elemental school "level. -~ 

^Formally Organised Subcoalitions 

At the ^elemeiftary and secondary school, levels, the rese^cher^ ^und. 
formal and informar subcoalitions which were organifed around long standing 
"durable interests" ('*Ue are .aflV]rs loOkln^ for way^ tp build strong com- 
munlty relations") or episodic "troublesprae' is&ues" ("It bit the fan last 
«week regardidsa reading assignment"). We found the subcoalitions generally 
^had'fociis, task direction, an idetitl;fiable membership (although some members 
were rather fluid in participjition) , a xoug^h but generally understood set of 
norma and expectations, a sense of legitimacy, sources of power, and a set' 



of cpnstraints limiting the arena of action. 

At the elementary level, for example', we typically fovHid three types 
.of formally organized subcoalitionsV the lower grade teachers , who were 
concerned primarily with the formation of Student-role norms and social 
values; the upper grade teachers , who were primarily concerned with the ^ . 
forkation of basic skills; and the standing committees , such as the 
guidance committee .and the student activities committee. At the elementary 
•level there usually weren^t enougti administrators to form formally organized 
subcoalitions, but such groups could' be found at the high schoal jLevel, 
These formally organised subcoalitions played active roles in the life of 
their schools, meetings more or less on a regular basis and making choices 
on issu^ that involved their specified decision-making domains. 

Informally Organized Subcoalitions 

f 

Gross and Trask (1960:173-74) have pointed out that: 

• • • important value issues arise over such questions as ' 
the respective responsibilities of the home and the school, * 
the definition of a "good education,^ the teaching of moral 
values, the school's obligation^ to typical and atypical 
children, 'and the questioning of the status quo. On each 
of these and other value questions*, there may be contra- 
r ^lir^o^y points of view among school personnel and between 
school personnel and the community b 

In tiie Shenteod Schools, informal ' subcoalitions could be' seen forming around 

these "contradictory points of view." Unlike the formal "s'ubcoal it ions, the 

informal sys^emi had an' ebb and flow qual^p^bout them. For time an in* 

formal dubcoalitioa would be highly visible, influential, and active; and 

then drop from sight only to return agafn at a»lat«r date. Informal sub-/ 

coalitions secerned to emerge where formal subcoalitions were unwilling, ^ 

unprepared, unstructured, or unauthorized to serve as the advocate or 



problem solving vehicle for a troublesome is 



[ . The researchers often observed teachers banding together in a small 
alliance to fight for or against such things as the iDq>lementation of a 
central office mandated . instructional program, or an atte^opt by an outsider* 
tea<jher association to influence decision-making at the' school sites • At 
times subcoalitions would form, and clash yitU one another on opposite sides 
of an issue. (For a more detailed analysis of ^ortltall/ and informally 
^organized subcoalitipns see McKenzie, 1977: Ch. 4.) 

The types of informafly organized subcoalitiJ)nr-**iich played an active 
part in shaping processes of school governance and decision-making are as 



follows. 



Mini-Teams. These teams, usually compos^ of an informal alliance of 
two or three teachers, t^ypically formed to treat a specific emergent problem 
or task and dissol-ved when it had been resolved or the participants tired of 
the effort. Mini-teams were often observed doing things as developing new 
curricular units, writing behavioral objectives, or pressuring the principal 
for more resources. • \ 

Administrative-Orie nted Alliances . Frequently issues would surface ■ 
which placed in direct 'confrontation in a position held by the majority of " 
teachers and the position held by administrators; such as a problem dealing 
with the appropriate use of teacher planning time, the unionization of 
teachers, or the need for increased articulation between dc^emic programs.' 
On those issues where administrators were taking a strong position, an 
alliaaee of administrators and those teachers who had dapirationtf of becom- 
ing administrators wauld ofpen form as a temporary subcoalition. 

' Equal Education Opportunity Subc oalitions . Each school had an/informal 
subcoalition orginized around an identification vith special concerns about 
thk ethi^c minority, comminities. The subcoalitions became active vhen 
sufh Issues arose as the need for 'subject materials treating Black or 
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Chicano history, the consequences ofstudent tracking, or- the Importance of 
hiring more minority teachers * - ' i 

OuterrDlrfected Teacher SUbcoalltlons , A subcoalftlon of teachers would 
often emerge and become active "butslde'^ (e«g«, central office, district- 

vide, teachers* union) Issues would emerge^ such as salaries and benefits, 
teacher selection, teacher evaluation, or ^additional time demands on after 
school activities. 

Teacher-Pedagogical Alliances . Mpst schools had Informal teacher alli- 
ances based on shared beliefs about teaching^ These subcoalltlons \^re 
organized around a philosophical-pedagogical orientation regarding what 
should be taught in schools and how It should be taught. In specl;Elc, the 
researchers frequently encountered conservatlve-essentlallst teachers band- 
Ing together and arguing about. such things as declining academic standards, 
the need for more basic education, and a stricter approach to student dls* 
clpllne. The liberal-progressive teacher subcoalltlon, on t^e^other hand, 
pressed concerns pertaining tof such things as the negatlye effebts of 
"classifying" students through test scores, the need* for "relevant and ' 
meaningful" educational experiences, and the Importance of building a 
sense of self-dlsclpllne within the students (as oppose^ to externally 
enforced discipline). 

Adminlstrator-SpeClallst-Teacher Alliances . Temporary alliances of 
specific teachers, administrators, and ^peclallsks would sometimes emergb. 
These alll&ices were typically formed as a base from which to lnflu€ncice the 
central office regarding pi^oblems which affected the whole school, such as 
a pending grogram funding cut', or the need fio obtain additional specialized 
teachers. • 

The list of formal and * informal subcoalltlons Identified here Is not 

' 24 - . . • " 
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all inclusive nor veze these sdme subcoal'itions found In* every school. The 
Significant point is that specific. Identifiable subcoalitions representing 
specific intefests were found in all. schools. Some of , these subcoalitions 
wete relatively , enduring while others formecl and broke apart with the rise 
^d decline of 'specif ic, issues. Also, interestingly enouglv specific >^ 
administrators and teachejrs would at times form informal alliances th^t 



would 'bridge their own spheres "of influence to tackle an emergent school- 
wide pl?9i)lem. • , ' 

Wifk respect to the process of governance^ and decision-making, the next 
significant question becomes: , "How does the. mix -of formal and informal sub- 
coalitions serve* to regard or propel the school in its -intended -direction?** 

Differentiation and Integration of Subcoalitions ^ , 

Open system theory, in contrast, ta classical hierarchical theory and * 
^ ^ social system ^heory, places special emphasis on the dependency relatioij- 
ship an organisation has with its surrounding envir^oninent (Katz & Kahiv^ 
..1966). Contingency theory, an extension of open system theory^ stressed 
that shifting external and/or internal environmental demands requires an 
organization to be ^lexltle enough to adapt Its own, structures and pro- 
cesses to meet the new demands (Lawrence 6e Lorsch, ' 1967, 1969).\ ^ 

'Thus,, as the environment of a' school jnoves"^ from placid to turbulent' 
(Emery & Trist, 1965) on. any given issue, ^ such as declining reading scores, 
increased truancy, or decreasing tax revenues, a corresponding shift must 
takji place in the school's activities to treat the requirements of *£he new 
trend. For example, when one of the high schools of our study detected a 
demographic shift in its cowiunlty, ^nd hence in the student population (open 
system theory), the content and procedures of the guidance program were 
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modified accordingly (contingency theory) to provide the desired nev^seiT'' 

vices more effectively, ^ ^ , ^* '.^ 

Accarding to the ^i;jecepts of contingency jfheo'ry, if ii organization is' 

to have a capability to respond re^diiy to changing environmental demand^. 

. , . ^ V ' 4 

it must be composed of subunits -^^g, , departments, subsystems, subcoali-,> 

tions) tj|ji§t are both differentiated and integrated . Differentiated dub- 

systems (subco^ftl^ioAs) work bn different Bcy)blems or different parts, of the 

same problem the nirganization h&s encountered. Each subsystem has its ovnl* 

ta^s (e.^/y' obtain federal grants, improve learning fliagnostic capabilities), 

its own '^ime frame (d>g,^ long term, short term), and Its own structural- < 

characteristics (e.g., formal ^r. informal sanctions, vork norms*), ^ 

InOegration refers to the quality aii% in1;^nsi'ty of the collaboration 

that exists' between the subsystems that are necessary to achieve a relative 

unity of ef:^rt; that facilitates a successful response to a changing^ envir on- 

ment, Clos^ integration o'f .subsystems usually requires such organizational ' 

cITaracterlstics as multi-directional« comibunication channels,, flexible leader* 

ship styles, decentralized decision-'making. Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) have 

found in their studies that ^those organiz jit ions which exhibit ^ high order of 

differentiation and integri^ioYi among subsystems were more effective in 

< -,' > 

adjustipig their activities to meet the requirements of a shifting environment, 

. : ' ^ ' • ' 
Only J.n recent years has contingency theory mad^ its initial inroads 

into the field of education (Ty^er, 1973; -Derr & Gabarro, 1972, Hanson & 

Bnwn, 1977), The data of our resc^ch suggest that In schdols where the 

aubcoalitions are not integrated in any meaningful .wey, but tend to work 

against one miother, t he^ sc hools make mlnloaal progress toward resolving their 

special problems. In oneb^the secondar/ schools, for iBxample, two strong 

.pedagogical alliances emerged among teachers of different u)edag:bgica!^ per* 

Er|c • . 



suasions regarding a'sbhool policy perMttlng unstructured student time. The 

tvo subcoalltlons' cljahed over the policy for auch a petlod of time ^that 9,* 

meaningful test o*f the'concep^ was n^ver carried out, ^ *. 

Hov^ver^the researchers encc^untered many sltuatidn^ vh^re (he formal 

and Informal subcoalltions became highly differentiated and integrated and ' 

* • *. . 

^ responded successfully to a very intense environmental pressure. Such iuBs 
the cas§^^th efforts to^ initi^ate. an individualized instruction program. 
When the pdltcy of implementi^ incftv'lduallzed instruction was announced, 
various formal and informal subcoalltions took charge of different parts of 
the task. One mini-team took arleadership role in developing behavioral v 

J^bjectives, a multicultur£(l. subcoalition worked on individualized Warning** 
experiences for minority gtoup children, the st>€Lcialist8 worked ouf stuSent , 
evaluation programs, th^ central office specialist held workshops for ^. 
teachers, and parent groups were invited to participate ia program planning 



and classroom activities. . , 

Itt' tlprms of contingency theory as it"^ reflects an the icplementation of- 
^e individualized instruction program^ the various subcoalltions became 
highly Integrated and differentiated. In fapt. It might be said that, the 

various, subcoalltions Joined to form a'muchjarger coalition that drew 

' ' ' t ' \ ^ ^ « • . 

together In a cooperative effort most of th^ administrators, spegralfsts and 

teachers. , * • . 

It Is impor^^t to note, that t^e leadership roles of theprincipals 
^fcyplcally played important parts In the levels of differentiation and Inte- 
* graji^c^o^ subcba].itions achieved in sohools. The -icesearchers concluded 

tha^ those, school administrators Jttt^e most kaowledgei^le about the' - ^ ^'^^fim. 

informal coalitilons and could wotk through theni instead of- against tnii^A^^j ^- .^^ 

tended' to heve the most success i!n loqileDentlng the*jiMr'aeadeiql<; prog^jij^''' ^'^*^^j}< 
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In short, these adminisxrators. were able to^ build a large coalition out . 
df several smaller subcoalit:ions. * * - . 

Granting the existence o£ bureaucfatic and semi-professional spheres 
of influence in schools, ^the question becomes: "How are those decisions 
made where these two spheres of influence overlap?'* 

The Negotiated dt'der 

% The spheres of influence do not, of course, colne aB neatly separate 

entitie,s. As Figure 1 illustrates, a considerable amount of ^overlap 

exists between the spheres and this area is referred to as the "cont^ted 

zone." Figure 2 illustrates the type of decisions that fall in the con- 

tested zone, ranging from setting the ^naster schedule to campus supervision. 

Key issues with respect to the contested zone revovle around such 

questions as: how decisions are n^ade, how collaborative actions are structured 
. ^- * ^ ^ ^ ' . . . 

\ fitnd Jioi(^ problems are solved. . A process must- be worked out which insures a«i. 

rlilativH'y cleat understanding' by all parties regarding what must be done, 

wt)o'^^t0* do it,, and when« The process mus^ insure minimui^ levels of con- 

^ ^l^ct and thus insure sufficient ordet "to^et the job done." 

'■' ^ ,y • w 

: . , Thd hospital literature is useful in' providing some insight into this 
-important issue because hosp^itals also have a' "contested" zone between pro- 
^ fessionals and bureaucrats.- In a case- study by Strauss et -al. (1963) jthey 
^ wtite that in the contested zone * • profess|.onals and nonprofepn.onals 

are iaqplicated together in a gx;jeat web of negotiation." ^Thuf when a problem 

• . * ( ' • ^ 

flares up !\ . . a ^complicated process ^£ negotiation, of bargaining, of « ^ 

give-and-take necessarily begins," and the authors refer to the outcome as 

^ the "negotiated ord$T." - * ' 

The negotiations in sdiobls are informal rather than formal mf virtually 



■ • ■ . • « ■ ■ , " . ~ 

evei^yone participates when their interestjs are involved. When a troublesome 
• ' situation arises for an individual or group, they seek' to spin a network of 

negotiation around it. Teachers negotiated with administrators for a dif- 
ferent approach to handling tough discipline cases, administrators negotiated 
0 with teachers for more parent contact, students negotiated with tefjlher^ for 

less homework, teachers negotiated with Janitors for replacing a burnt *out 
lig^tbuXb now instead of tomorrow, depa^^ent chaifgersone i^egotiated with 
* office secretaries fot typiHg a specific letter ahead of all the others 
waiting on the pile, and so on.' 

The agreements* mai€"Tn th^e contested zone were usually teDq>or8ry and 
fragile"; subject to renegotiation the next time the same issue surfaced. ^ - 

Because of the constant flow of small and' large tasks that emerged in the ^ 
contested zone, the te&chers ai^d administrators were constantly shilling 
their energies and efforts to new problems and negotiations that enabled 
them to get through each day. The end product of the ongoing negotiation 
process was to bring 'an acceptable degree of order and stabilit^to a zone 
^ of potential disruption and ^discord. ^ ^ . / 

Loosely Coupled Systems ' ^ ^ 

An add}.tional concept that he.l|r8 provide insight into the negotiated 

order is Karl Weick's (1976) notion of "looscfy coupled syateffl$." Weick 

(1$76:3) writes that the concept . - ' 

„ ^ . ^ ' • • intends to convey the image that coupled events are 

rejiponsive, but thati each event^ also preserves its own' 
. identity and some evidence of its physical or logical 
^ separat^ness. Thus,4in the case of an educational organi- 
z^tlon, it may be the case 'that the counselor's office is 
loosely coupled to the principal's office.* The images is' 
' 4at the principal and the counselor |ire somehow attached, 
but that each retains some identity and separateness tod ^ 
* that their littachshent may, be circumscribed, infrequent, 
^ ^ weak in its mutual ^effects, unioqyortant, and/ot slow to 

/ * respond. ^ ^ ^ » • ^ 

EMC • , ^ r — 29 ' : ^ - 



As^polnted out earlier in this paper^ the separate spheres of influ6|[ce 
maintain degrees of autonomy and decisional discretion* Thua, the sp*heres 
have- at times "loose coup^ing^" which suggests they are tied together 
weakly or infretju^ntly With qualified interdependednce. 

The"*^searchers 'observed that a large 'm^aisurer of -the coupling takes 
^pl^c^ in th^^ontestecjf zone of the school dhd the firmer (clearly estab- ^ 
lished .and" agreed t;pon) the negotiated order the tighter the coupling and t 
^vice vers^. 'The ^researchers found that th^ tightness in the Intersphete 
coupling between th^ leachers and the administrators varies in specific 
situation^ and frej^ently the membership of the&6 tvo bodies find them-' 
selved adttng in coUpert where they might normally act with relative 
autonomy. ^ » ► 

Primary situat^lons signaling a tightening of the intersphere coupling 
are as follows: (1) .when responding to legal decisions, such as modifications 
in the language prbgrams in accord with new state lavs; (2) under conditions 
of crisis, such as the time the new sex education program in a secondary 
siehool eame un4^r fire from an Active group of parents; (3) in situation's 
where outside evaluation^id eminent j such as the 'pending arrival of an 
accreditation team; (4) when^ the potential for ^a negative community reaction 
exists^ s^ck as^the careful selectioa.of instructional materials so that 
th^ do not o^l^d any ethnic population; * and (5) whep time 'is extremely 
4t llmlted|/such as tMl approach of a federal grant apfTlication deadline. 

Given the laak of a "command structure^ bridging the.a^ml-professional- 

■ • , /r^ - - 

^bureaucratic interface^ the question becomes; "Are <the teachers aq4 admlnis*-^ 
^ trators wfllin^ to gl^ x)he another complete discre^on^of action in their 
^own spher^e of influence?" • 
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InfoaKal Management Between Spheres • ' ',. 

The researchers found that just because the administrators could aot 
diyectly control many decisionff^^and activities' that f^ll within the , 
tethers' sphere of influence^ by no means did the administrators give up 
trying to influence them indirectl/ . Administrators and teachers in all of 

the schools had developed what might be called taptics of informal manage-- 

' ^ . • ' . ^ _ . . 

ment; some of which were direct and open while others were indirect -and sub 
rosa. 

if .« * 

Administrators Informally Managing Teachers , As an ,illustratiate of 

management tactics, some administrators^^wepe very adept at manipulating the 

teachers s^ns^ of an abstract concept theyjcalled "Professionalism." Adminis- 

trators were often heard telling teachers that "you should not -do "that 

because if is not .the. prof ess ional thing to do,V or "we must start .^oittg (X) 

activity itii the cl^eiroom because it is bjest for kids," or "the paremts want 

it," When the teachers 'accepted the administrators absiract#definiti6n of 

the situation, then thjey were responding to informal control procedures/ In 

other words; the administrators* had devised informal means of tightening th<^ 

coupling between the spheres of influence, 

J , Aamini9 trators from time to time infarmal^ influenced teachers by 
subtle and Sometimes unsubtle reminders of the teacher evaluation process. 
Also, administrators generally were"* "keepers of intrinsic rewards," By 
selectively praising sime teachers in open gatherings of faculty menders, 
th^ administrators were frequently^ able to direct others seeking such 
rewards in ^ desired direction, * . 

Teachers ^ItfFormally 'Managing Administrators , ^Teache^rs in the Sherw6od 
Schools were also observed using Informal tactics of managing administrator 



behavior.^ At times it would be very H^ramatic, sucH as a single teacher 

/ ♦ 

asking the principal for additiohal r^source& for a Specific class. At 

V ' 

other times-, however, it could get very dramatic, such as when a group of 
.teachers marched into the principal's office and demanded a greater voice 
in the selecjtion of new personnel and threat'ened to march down to^ the central 
pfflce ,and see the super in ten4^nt if they did not get their way. 

. A oommon occur-rence was for teachers to form coalitions^ among subgroups 
and then take collective stands on an issue in faculty me^ting^. ^he sense * 

' * j • " ; . ^ 

of unanimity amoftg teachers often made a convincing imprei^sj^tf^dri the 
administrators,. Edwin'Bridges (1970:12) has captured the es*en€e/of the 
•tactics of ihfpmlal n\anagement .with his discussion of the administrator as 
a "pawn" of subordinates. He describes 'three sueh conditipn^: (1) pawn 
withoulrtiis knowledge,, (2), pawn against- his ><S.ll,. and (3) pawn by choice. 

* ^ Howev^er/ jit^empts at informal management between spheres of influence 
were not always»well received, and frequently the members of each sphere 
'found tiftmseives actively prote^tifeag their domain from outSide intrusiolf* 

Teacher^ Defendidg Their^^mairis 

Ad Figure 1 ill^ustrates, the teachers often made conscious efforts to 

prbtect? their sphere of influence/ Corwin .(1973:165) observes: 

The. professional employee . . • denies thk principle that 
, his work ^Iw^ys must be supervised by adsiinistrators and 
* cont'rpUed by laymen* Because of his training^ pressures 
from^t^is coll^a^es, ^nd his dedication to clients, the 
profession^illy oriented persbn considers himself competent' 
enough to control 'his own work. Hence, he sometimes must 
be dfsdbedtent toward his supe^isors precisely in order 
' to improve his proficiency and to maintain standards of 
client we IfaxflB— especially if there 'i^e practices that 
Jeopardize the best interests of students. 

Depending oa whether the teachers viewed the admihifltrators' attempts* 

afc InCervencion as consiatent- with their x>wa obijeccives, individuals and 
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subcoalltlons of teachers tended to form in supi^rt or opposition to the 
intervention. lathes of tether resistance through argument typically 
fell into the follold.ng patterns: (1) professional tsm , "We know \rtiat is 
best for kids," (2) past success , "I have been successfully uaing my 
technique for *fif teen years and dee no reason to ch^^j^^now," (3) predicted 
failure , "We know several schools where that was trie'd and It didn't' wor}^; 
^ (4) planning time , ''^e would need considerable released time to prepare for 

this; and (7) added cost , "We would requite a i^t at expensive equipment for 

' ^ ^ ' ^ ' / . ^ ' 

8\ich a project," • ' ^ 

One of the more interesting defensive tactics used by te^achers the 

researchers called the "pocket veto.**^ The concept of pocket veto is used 

because it becomes manifest through inaction , in other words, a lack of 

response to requests or mandates for action or change. Hany teachers were 

magnif iohat in making it appear as though they were in complete support of 

an administrator's formal or informal intervention while all the time they 

were ignoring its^el^^ry tntent. It is ioq>ortfant to ^note that these teacf&er^ 

:ypically were not lazy or incompetent; they genuinely saw themselves as th^ 

guardians of the classroom and had to hold the line against what they con* 

sidered to be fads arid "classroom gimmicks" that enjoy a short burst of 

popularity Across the country and then fade away. 

Corwln (1974a: ^8) identifies a wider range of tactics that have become 

associated with the teacher militancy movement^ and they include ". . , poli 

tlcal lobbying, campaigns in school board mimicipal elections, public crlti- 

cism of boards of education, day-to-day disputes with, administrators, resign 

nations, work slowdowns, professional holidays, mas^ i^eslgnations, %d.tiy;>old-* 

ing signed contracts/ and blacklisting of uncooperative school districts." 



\ 
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Admlnlstrabors Defending Their Domains . 

The researchers 'foimd that diff^erent school administrators ife^d dif- 

, . » - , ' •* 

ferent protective tactics- for defending their domains, but all did in fact 

. • - - - ' 

employ some tactics. Administrators had one advantage over teachers in 

that administrators* could directly, say no .to the teachers* requests,, the 
formal hierarchical rples ot administrators permitted that type of respfbnse. 
However, administrators seemed to avoid d^ect negative responses to the 
teachers' requests. Secause admlnistra£or^iisually^3Wttited to appear supt)or- 
tive of the teachef' role whenever possible, 

^ The administrators' tactics of d'ef ending thei;r domains against a per- 
ceived outside intrusion attenyt (e.g., proposals, demands) fell into the 
following patterns: (1) ignore it , decide tiot to decide^.and hope the^-pto- 
posal dies a natural death; (2) delay it , leave the proposal dff the ageftda 

/ of , the faculty meeting; (3) study 'it , fbrm a study coinmitXee and pack it 
with sympathetic membfera; (4) buck it , pass the Bxick upward and claim the 
superintendent won't support suph a proposal; (5) publicly support it , 
privately use a pocket ^to. 

As was the case with the teachers, In-e^ing atbtlons is these, -the* 
administrators were generally not seen by themselves, or the researchers, 

^ as unmotivated or self-seeking. They typically had in rbLnd what tjiey cpn- 
sidered.to be In the besf interests of the school. 

Conclusion . y ' ' %r 

With respect to contemporary issues of school governance, Corwln (1974a:* 
238-39) has observed: \ * ] . • ' * 



Most administrators were trained in an era i^en the problems 
of classroom teaching could be reduced .('so it was thought) 
to the psychology of -individual learners and %Aen the central 
adiainistrative problems seemed to re^rolve around efficient 
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Internal management. The current genetation of teachers, 
by contrast, has tbeeH reared in a sociological era charac- 

• terized by rapid social change and group cdnflict. Adminis-, 
tration has become largely a matter "of managing an increas- 

* ingly complex balance of forces from outside^as veil as from^ 
vlnmrthe schools. Many school administrators still in ^ 

V positions ot authority today are not traineak to cope with 
these problems. , V 

Corvln*s view^^adds to the argument that our conceptual frami^rorks are 
proving to be less than satisfactory in their utility toward useful descrip- 
tion, analysis, and prediction of behavior and events in educational organi- 
zations. , 

This paper has resulted in the construction of an organizational toodel 
vhich draws useful concepts and ideas from the tht^ee conventiojial frameworks 
of classicariilr^j^rchical theory, -social system theory, and open system/con- 
^tingency theory. Specific Attention is giv§n to-^tjie interaction of the 
bureaucrats and semi-professionals in schools. '^^ 

The process of decfis ion-making is a derivative of many forces ond takes 
p.lace in many sectors of the ''school* It takes p-lace as a unilateral activity 
conducted in the confines of sheltered spheres of influence. It 
.also tak^ place as the product of inforqial negotiations where there is an ' 
overlap of interests between the bureaucrats and semi-^professionals. ' 

y 

Within the spheres of influence there are formal- 9ubcoaLitions which 
have their own objectives, menders, norms, sources of power and senses, of 
legitiaiacy. Aa the school* s*. environment shifts between placid and turbu<- 
lent, problem situation^ arise and different aubcoalitions emerge to involve 
themselves in the ensuing decision*making« Sometimes several subcoalitions 
becpme differentiated and integrated as they take oil a problem, and at other 
times they directly or indirectly combat one another. At times administrator 
and teacher subcoalitions Join forces in making deq^sidi^s, and thus bridge 
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the separate spheres of influence, while at other times they go their' 
separate ways. The principal, by his or her awaSRiness and skill, seems to 
be a key figure in whether or not the subcoalitions are lajved toward dif- 
' ferenti'ation and integration or \Aether they simply go their own ways. 

Hence, school governance', defined ^as the control ovei; the decision- 
making 'process, certainly is' not the product Sf a hier.archy, Rahter, 

* school governance seems to have coalescent and disjunctive qualities at the 
extremes. At times control over decision^making seems to be 'dominated by 
administrators or teachers or both (within their domains) or shared (in the 
contested zone). In tfais sense governance^ seems to be coalescent--the work 
gets done, different iatiion an<^ integration exist between subcoalitions, and 
there are few surprises. At other tlflbs, however, struggles- between spheres 
and/or within spheres develop, differentiation and Integration of subcoali- 
tions is negligible, and limited unity, thus predictability, surrounds the 
decision-m^ing progress/ In this context school governance seems to be 
relatiyel^^sjunctive with the consequence of being unable to respond 

• effectively to the changing demands of the ^connninity. 

Certainly, the con^lexities of school governance are enbrmoixd and also 

extend far beyond the range of this paper.' However,, trying tp understand 

• issues of governance and decision-making as a process taking place within an 

arena of interacting spheres ofc influence seems to be an encouraging approach 

* » ^ 

to a craplex problem. 
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mTERACTtNO SPHERES MODEL 



ADMiNiSTITATOPS' ZONE . / foNTtSTED ZONE^ 
~? ~ • / NE60T1ATED ' 
-QUASI-RATIONAL feNVIRONMENT. /__ ORDER _ _ 
-SCHOOL-WIDE DECISIONS |, CONFOrT 
-RELATIVE AUTONOMY" \ _ REDUgTION 
-AUfHORITY _ VsUBCOALITONS 
-SUBCOALITIONS O >^ Q 



T^ACriERS' zone; 

-FLEXIBLE ENVIRONMENT 
-CLASSROOM DECISIONS 
-POCKETS OF AUTONOMY 
_ -POWER 
£h -SUBCOALITIONS 
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FIGURE 2 
DECISION-MAKING CAIEGORlfiS 

Administrators ' ' Congested 
^ Sphere Sphere 

- Allocation Decisions -.- - 

Budgeting: 

School-wide budget Special jaroject money * 

responsibility utilization (e.g., 

^ stoves vs. football 

equipment) 

Scheduling: 

Use p£ school Master schedule pre- 

facilitie? paration 

Personnel: 

Classified*or Certificated 
administrative employment 
employment 

-------------- - » Security Decisions - - - 

Protection: 

Use of police on campus Campus supervision 

Attendance: ^ S 

L0gBl attendance' ' Campus attendance 

policies * cqntrol 

Discipline;^ 

Caoipus discipline Referred discipline ^ 

problem cases 

------------- - - Boundary Decisions ^ - - 

Represent school in' ' ^ Dealing with parents 
community aiy|ivlties on campus* 

• -•i.--^--.--. / -- Evaluation Decisiong - ? - 

Probationary teacher v . Teniired teacher 
performance performance . 

- - Inatrtictional Decisions ^ - 

Teaching-Learning: 
.Emergent crisis. ov^; Large scale innovation J 

coixtroveraial subjects 

Currlcular decisions: 

Mandated subjects^ Special programs (e.g., 

; bilingual 9 accelerated) 
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books, field trips) 
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ment heads 



In-^class safety 

In-class attendance 
procedures 

In-claas discipline 
measures '/ , 
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